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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

On Tuesday last, 4th May, in conse- 
quence of a requisition by public adver- 
tisement, a concourse of nearly 800 very 
respectable inhabitants of Liverpool met 
in the Tennis-court, Gradwell-street, to 
consider the propriety of petitioning the 
House of Commons, for a Reform in the 
Representation of the People. 

At a little after one o'clock, Colonel 
Williams, Mr. W. S. Roscoe, the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr,. Casey, and several other 
gentlemen entered the Tennis- court. On the 
motion of Mr Shepherd, Colonel Williams 
was unanimously called to the chair. 

Colonel Williams then declared, that he 
took the chair with promptness, not be- 
cause he felt a confidence in his powers to 
acquit himself to the satisfaction of the as- 
■embly, but because he was always happy 
to be distinguished among the frieads 
of the Constitution, the advocates of 
Parliamentary Reform. Few in the coun- 
try were more anxious than himself for the 
attainment of an object, on which, he was 
persuaded, the happiness and prosperity 
of the country depended. (Applauses.) 
The meeting had in view the purity of 
Parliamentary representation : the people 
were free only in proportion to the extent 
and correctness of the manner in which 
they were represented: that which was 
given to .the public as their representation 
was notoriously both partial and corrupt : 
it had fallen into the hands of men who 
could nominate at their pleasure the pre* 
tended representatives of other men, and 
a combination of such power produced 
iyhat is termed the borough-faction; a com- 
bination equally dangerous to the rights of 
the people, and the prerogatives of the 
crown, Ministers, under the present sys- 
tem of fictitious representation, were 
dependent not on the crown or the 
voice of the people, but on the body of 
borough mongers: by tfre influence of 
these men, the worst actions of the worst 
ministers were covered with impunity, and 
it had become impossible for a good and 
patriotic administration to transact the 
business of the state. .These borough- 
mongers were the tools of bad ministers, 
and the corruptors of the good ; they ruled 
the counsels of the crown, and destroyed 
the liberties of the people. The necessity 
of Reform had therefore been long appar- 
ent, but it had not been regularly advo- 
cated : the public had continally felt 
its importance, but they had been 
called to express their sentiments open* 
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ly upon it Only occasionally, by fits 
and starts, as they experienced it* 
mischievous effects. (Appkusu.) Dur- 
ing the American war, a war produ- 
ced by the want of attention tb that prin- 
ciple of all justice and all freedom, the 
union of representation with the right of 
taxation, the state of the House of Com- 
mons called forth the attention of the late 
Mr. Pitt, and of his friend, our Own re- 
presentative in Parliament at present, Mr. 
Canning: these men then stood up against 
the borough faction, for the preservation 
of the authority of the crown, and for the 
purity of Parliamentary representation. 
But when Mr. Pitt came into power, and 
found his support in the rotten borough 
system, against which he had before con- 
tended, the cause of reform lost its advo- 
cates, and died away. At the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution it was 
again roused, but the sanguinary occur- 
rences that took place in France intimidated 
many ; and the cause was suffered for a 
considerable period to sleep again. The 
business in which the Duke of York seem- 
ed to be disgracefully implicated, while it 
called the attention of the people to the 
conduct of Parliament, was a new occa- 
sion to show the, people the necessity of 
Parliamentary reform. In the decision of 
the House of Commons in that scandalous 
affair, the management of ministers, and 
the weight of borough influence, became 
notoriously conspicuous; and every man 
saw that the honourable house, in no re- 
spect, represented the opinion and judg- 
ment of the people. The house itself ac- 
knowledged it? impurity ; even the minis- 
ters, without a blush, confessed that a 
traffic was carried on in seats in that house; 
and the very Speaker of that assembly, 
which pretends to be composed of the re* 
presentatives of the people, declared, that 
as to the buying and selling of boroughs, 
the thing was as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day. Strange as it may appear, yet 
so wide was the influence of the adminis- 
tration, and of the borough faction, then 
extended, so many individuals had a pri- 
vate interest in the continuance of evil and 
of error, that the voices of the reformists 
were again stifled, and the cause of Reform 
was for some time silent. But occasions 
that come more and more home to all of 
us, the increasing expenses of the" war, the 
ruin of our manufactories and the destruc- 
tion of our commerce, the high price of 
provisions, and the wretched condition of 
the labouring poor; these are the present 
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occasions that call us again to advocate the 
cause of Reform. The people are through- 
oiit the kingdom, sensible of the urgency 
oT this important measure; they every 
where demand representatives, in whose 
integrity, and in whose Unity of interest 
with themselves; they may; in the hour of 
calamity, fully confide; they want nien 
who shall in reality go to Parliament for 
them, to do their business, and theirs only. 
In this town, where the people suffer so 
severely, I do expect, (said Colonel Wil- 
liams,) that the advocates for parliament- 
ary- Reform will he numerous. I was 
among the first who proposed the calling 
fif this meeting, because I am persuaded, 
that in a want of Parliamentary reform 
lies the origin of the numerous calamities 
with which this, town is surrounded. . It is 
Parliamentary reform alone that can make 
ministers consult the real interests of the 
country, that can induce them to consider 
the means of giving u's peace, and the re- 
newal of our commerce; it is, therefore, 
the cause of the -nation, a cause which I 
will maintain to the last drop of my blood. 
(Very animated plaudits. ) Nor in claiming 
and insisting upon purity of representa- 
tion, are we doing more than what the 
House of Commons professes itself to do. 
The very first resolution which that House 
pnters into at their first meeting, is the 
following J and it seems, therefore, that 
they know what they ought to he well 
enough. 

[The Colonel then read the standing re- 
solution of the House of Commons, a- 
guinst the interference Of Peers of Parlia- 
ment, &c. in elections.] 

This is indeed a wholesome resolution, 
would to God they would abide by it ! 
(Gi est applause.) Yet, with this "resolution 
befere them, they know that 167 Peers 
c<f Parliament return a majority of their 
members. A recent case of this interfer- 
ence of a Peer of Parliament, whose rank, 
and whose connexion 'with the family 
placed on the throne by the voice of the 
people, renders this case more alarming, 
is ah example, among others, of the im- 
purity of the state of t,epresehtatibrt'. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention Weymouth 
as the place alluded to. Yet when Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, himself a patriotic 
reformist, though the son of a Parliament- 
ary Peer, moved, that this case should be 
taken into the consideration of the House, 
his motion was lost byanumerbusmajority. 

Let us look .through the" revolutions of 
our representative system, and see how 
it has suffered by the interference of Prin- 



ces at different eras, Edward I. found it 
convenient to grant certain privileges -to 
some towns, and to take certain immuni-. 
ties from others: thus early were the rights 
of the people tampered with. The govern- 
ment of Edward IV. abridged the elective, 
franchise, and disqualified certain portions 
of the communily, whose freeholds were 
less than 40s. per annum, from the exer- 
cise of a natural right; but this I will 
maintain, padded the respected Colonel,) 
is what no King or no government can 
either grant or cancel, it is the very right 
by which the Kings of England, and the 
present family in particular, have them« 
selves a title to the crown. It is a right 
inherent in the people, and which, when 
abused, it behoves, the people to rectify, 
(Applause).) It might be said, however, 
that in the reign of Edward IV. the bo- 
rough system began : the civil warr had 
thinned the population, and many decays 
ed boroughs fell into the hands of individ- 
uals, chiefly peers. Here was tne begin- 
nihg of a system, which had now attained 
its height. When We look, therefore, to 
the constitution, we see not only wliat it 
oqght to be, we have it also in our power 
to tell our adversaries, that we are riot 
seeking for any novelty, but for the prin- 
ciples and practice of our forefathers, 
At the periodalready mentioned, the. du- 
ration of a Parliament was the duration ef 
a session. Parliaments were, therefore, 
necessarily annual. Such I esteem to have 
been the constituted rules of our repre- 
sentation; they arise out of the very 
system of representation itself; but though 
I consider, that by means of general suffi 
rage, and the short duration of Parlia- 
ment, every desirable point of Parliament- 
ary representation would be accomplished, 
yet these are not absolutely insisted Upon 
at present in the petition : if we can ii\ 
any degree diminish, the chances of cor- 
ruption, we shall have done something ser- 
viceable to pur country. As a great in- 
stance of the corrupt s;ate of our repre- 
sentation, we might refer to the Origin of 
the Charter of tbe East India Company. 
He would not (he said) enter into the East 
India question; h'e would Ouly state by 
what corrupt means that monopoly, by 
which the'commerce of this country was 
so 'repressed and injured, had been obtain- 
ed. The Company, by their bribes, arid 
their influence with the borough faction 
of that period, actually purchased King 
William and his Parliament; and there, 
can he no doubt, that- for a new charter 
they wrtl buy and sell the people again a* 
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Ibog as the borough faction remains. War 
■ another consequence of the whole pow- 
er of the pretended representation of the 
otople being in the hands of a few Peers 
<rf Parliament and dealers in boroughs. 
War had occupied almost the whole of 
this reign n the American war commenced 
■pon principles directly opposed to those 
of the Constitution, which, as we have 
teen, makes taxation and Representation 
co-existent. It is the dependence of the 
justice of taxation on the purity of the 
representative body, that tenders proper- . 
ey secure; but I will contend, (said Col. 
Williams,) that property Is no longer more 
MCure in this country than elsewhere: the 
borough faction call extort any thing out 
of us, and render us subservient to all the 
pretences for expenditure, that may be 
devised by the administration whom they 
may support. We can all remember the 
charges against Lord Melville : it was not 
denied, nor could it be attempted to be 
denied, that the transaction of which he 
was accused, was a swindling transaction : 
nevertheless, he was impeached by the 
House of Commons on the vote of the 
Speaker only; one half of that honour- 
able house upheld him in a transaction, 
which (he would repeat,) was, to say the 
least of it, the transaction of a swindler ! 
Through the tyrannical influence of the 
borough faction, the King himself could 
scarcely say his soul was bis own. George 
1L had been compelled by it to give a 
place against his wish. Where then were 
all the loyal men of Liverpool, that they 
did not come forward to support that Par- 
liamentary .Reform j which had for one of 
Its principal objects, the emancipation of 
the crown from its most degrading con- 
troul ? Let the ministerial men of Liver* 
pool no longer arrogate to themselves all 
the loyalty of the town; the petitioners 
for Parliamentary Reform had surely 
claims to the greatest share of it. 

The ReVi Mf. Shepherd then rose and 
addressed the meeting in the following 
manner: 

Gentlemen, t present myself to you in 
order to move this meeting, that we do 
petition the house of Commons, praying 
for a Parliamentary Reform. I could 
have wished: that this task had been dele- 
gated to other and abler hands ; but hav- 
ing been requested by certain individuals, 
for whose wishes I entertain th£ most res- 
pectful deference, to make and to enforce 
this motion, I have chosen to risk the im- 
|re>atiois of p resumption, rather titan ap- 



pear backward in supporting a eatuie 
in which I unfeignedly believe is im- 
plicated, not merely the happiness, but 
the very safety and independence of 
our common country. {Great afplauu) 
With respect to many of you, gen- 
tlemen, whom I have the pleasure to 
meet' on this occasion, I do not flatter my- 
self that I can impart any instruction On 
the question of Parliamentary Reform i 
for 1 well know that on that subject yeu 
are sufficiently informed already. Bat 
may it not perhaps be expedient for the 
friends of that measure, from time to 
time by the mutual communication of 
sentiment, to keep the cause as it were 
alive, and to confirm and establish each 
other in good principles ; I am alia aware 
that' there are here present certain indi- 
viduals for whom I entertain an unfeigned 
respect; who have hitherto declared them- 
selves adverse to the cause of reform; 
From these individuals I solicit a patient 
hearing, in hopes that I may at least be so 
happy as to convince them; that we have 
more to say in defence of our cause 
than they may antecedently suppose; 
And on taf part; I pledge myself to 
them and to this assembly in general !< 
that on this occasion they shall hear 
nothing from me that is unhandsome, 
uncandid, or gratuitously and personally 
offensive. My hostility is directed against 
the system of corruption and not against 
individuals : and in pointing out the evils' 
of that system,- I w'ill as much as the case 
will possibly admit, abstain from ail offen- 
sive personalities whatever. — (apflauu)-^ 
Gentlemen, the foundation of all out claims 
and requisitions on the subject of Reform 
is this ; that the British house of Commons 
was Originally intended to be; for some 
time was, and ought still to have continu- 
ed to be, the fair and free result of the re- 
presentative system; This representative 
system, gentlemen; is the noblest monu- 
ment of the wisdom Of our ancestors. Sim*- 
ple as it is in ks principle 1 , practical as it 
is in application ; it escaped the sagacity 
of the* most enlightened men of ancient 
times. The founders of the Greek and 
Roman republics certainly acted upon the 
maxim so well laid down by Chief' J*sti& 
Blackstone in hi* commentaries o« tni 
laws of England, namely, that * in * 
free state, every man who is supposed at 
free agent; ought to be in some measure 
his own governor j and therefore, a 
branch at least of the legislative power* 
theuld ftsiis in tin wholi UAy cf 'the pap&T 
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(Blackstone's com. vol. 1, p. 158.) Bnt in 
order to effect this purpose they hit Upon 
the clumsy expedient of statedly and occa- 
sionally assembling in one place, the whole 
aggregate body of the citizens to delibe- 
rate upon public affairs. The consequence 
of this arrangement was what might natu- 
rally, be expected. The resolves of such 
multitudinous assemblies were rash and 
precipitate. They were guided by artful 
orators, who addressed themselves to the 
passions and prejudices, rather than-to the 
reason and understanding of their auditors. 
In the course of time these assemblies be- 
came the scenes of tumult and of blood- 
shed, and uje strongest faction by force of 
arms expelled their antagonists from the 
field of debate. This circumstance united 
with the want of a permanent head to re- 
press the ambition of aspiring chieftains, 
caused these celebrated republics to lose 
their liberty, and to groan under the 
weight of the most ignominious chains of 
slavery. 

In order to avoid these evils, our ances- 
tors; as Blackstone says', wisely acted up- 
on the principle that " the people should 
do that by their representatives which it 
is impossible to do in person." For this 
purpose they divided the kingdom into 
districts, which are now known by the 
name of counties, each of which was em- 
powered to send, at first four, and after- 
wards two representatives to the great 
council of the nation. And as trade and 
commerce flourished, and certain towns 
and cities grew into consideration, they 
too were empowered to send deputies to 
Parliament, who became the representa- 
tives of the trading and commercial por- 
tion of the community. 

Thus, gentlemen, was constituted an 
assembly, whose members were compar- 
tively so few fn number, that they rright 
be expected to conduct their deliberations 
in peace and tranquillity, free from the 
influence of tumultuous faction; whilst 
at the same time they were so strictly con- 
nected with the people a* to be naturally 
led to study their interims, and to become 
(he expressimage of their reasonable desires 
and their just expectations. (Great applause.) 
Sued was the original design of the 
House of Commons. How sadly has it 
deviated from this design, is obvious ro 
general observation, and it is unnecessary 
for me , to detail. It is of more impor- 
tance to attend to the cause of the evil. 
And this cause is distinctly pointed out by 
Chief lattice Blackstone, who, speaking 



of boroughs which had fallen into decay, 
says, « the misfortune is that the desert- 
ed boroughs continued to be summoned 
(to send members to Parliament), as well 
as those to which their trade and inhabi- 
tants were transferred." Gentlemen, this 
was indeed a misfortune ; for in process 
of time these boroughs became the proper- 
ty of individuals, and they have been 
handed down from father to son as a va- 
luable inheritance: And when, Gentle- 
men, I say a' valuable heritance, I -use 
those words in their low and sordid sense. 
I allude to the notorious fact, that the 
nomination to the representation of many 
boroughs now existing, is made a matter 
of bargain and sale. 

Gentlemen, under the ancient and gen- 
uine constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, when any individual was returned 
member for any borough, what was the 
conclusion which was drawn from this 
fact ? why it Was this, — that he was a man 
of good abilities — that he was a man of 
good credit and character — that he was a 
man of property — and that his . interests 
were strictly connected with those of the 
borough he was called upon to represent -. 
but with respect to many boroughs which 
I could easily name, what conclusion is 
now drawn from the fact of any individual 
becoming one of their representatives ? 
Is it concluded that he is a man of talents i 
No .' he may be the veriest blockhead 
that walks the streets. Is it concluded 
that he is distinguished by his virtues I 
No ! he may be the most abandoned pro- 
fligate in the district. Is it concluded that 
by the situation of his property his inte- 
rests are strictly united with those of his 
constituents ? by no means : 1 once had the 
honour to be acquainted with a member of 
the Hon. House, who assured me that 
he had never seen the steeple of the bo- 
rough which he represented in two par- 
liaments, nor any one of his Constituents 
except his butler who daily waited behind 
his chair. Gentlemen, the only conclusion 
drawn from the fact of several individu- 
als sitting as members for numerous bo- 
roughs, is this — that for their nomination 
they have been able and willing to pay 
the sum of from four to five thousand 
pounds. — (Great Applauses.) — 

Gentlemen, I appeal to your feelings as 
men of common sense and common inte- 
grity, whether these things ought so to be-. 
I ask cor antagonists whether they do net 
call loudly for Reform. In consequence of 
the present system the House of Commons 
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it degraded in its individual and in its ge- 
neral character. It becomes the theatre of 
the political adventurer, and the refuge of 
the imprisoned insolvent, and the embar- 
rassed speculator. 

Gentlemen, I dp not use these terms un- 
advisedly. I ailude to circumstances which 
happened during the last parliament. 
Whilst the elections for that parliament 
were going on, a person of the name of 
Galway Mills, being deeply in debt, was 
lodged in t he-King's Bench prison. Much 
disliking his quarters, at which nobody 
who has seen the interior of that prison 
will marvel, he deliberated how he should 
quit them. And how did he quit them, 
Gentlemen ? why we entered into the 
House of Commons. He either bought or 
begged a nomination, as member for a 
rotten borough. His creditors were a- 
ware of his design, and petitioned the 
Hon. House for precautionary redress. 
But their petition was disregarded. The 
Speaker issued his summons. The Mar- 
shal set his prisoner at liberty. Mr. 
Mills took the oaths and his Seat in the 
Hon. House; and then most honourably 
fled from the kingdom leaving his credi- 
tors unpaid. 

Gentlemen, the attention of the public 
was still more lately directed to an indi- 
vidual, who in his senatorial capacity, 
which he acquired by means of the bo- 
rough system, was rendered in a conspicu- 
ous situation doubly conspicuous. This 
individual had conducted himself in such 
a manner that the gentlemen. of the Stock 
Exchange, whose nerves we do not under- 
stand to be the most finely tuned of any 
in the world, would not consort with him, 
would not associate with him ; but ban- 
ished him from their company. In this situ- 
ation, Gentlemen, where did he take re- 
fuge? — Why, he took refuge in Parlia- 
ment. He bought a nomination and be- 
came a senator. This purchase he made 
with most sordid views, which however 
the late Mr. Perceval, "to his credit be it 
spoken, disappointed. Mr. Perceval was 
no favourite of mine, Gentlemen,-»but 
let every one have his due. He disap- 
pointed the Representative of the people, 
who at length committed an act, in conse- 
quence of which he stood, arrayed in his 
Parliamentary privileges, at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, to hear the awful sentence 
which doomed him to an ignominious death. 

Thus disgraceful in the detail, are the 
results of the system by which seats in Par- 
liament ar* aiade & subject »f bargain and 



sale. But on a larger scale, this system is 
productive of still more serious mischiefs. 
It is this system which opens so wide a 
door for the introduction into the House 
of Commons of placemen, of pensioner* 
of the crown, and dependents upon the 
minister for the time being, who are al- 
ways ready, like well-disciplined guards, 
to rally round their master, and to defend 
every , one of his deeds, be those deeds 
good or bad. While this system is con- 
tinued, the responsibility of ministers is 
indeed an empty name. ( Great applause,) 
[After illustrating this position by an anec- 
dote relative to the town of Liverpool, 
which produced much merriment, Mr. 
Shepherd then proceeded.] Gentlemen, 
our Representative Mr. Canning, of whose 
talents I cannot but think and speak with 
respect, though he does not deem the most 
highly of the functions of the House of 
Commons, declared in one of the speeches 
which he delivered in the course of the late 
election, that it is the duty of that house 
to be a check upon the conduct of minis- 
ters, and to " speak to tliem in thunder," 
when they neglect or violate their trust. 
These are sounding words, Gentlemen; 
but when was this thunder heard ? Was 
it ever heard during the miserable series of 
the misconduct of the American war ? 
Was it heard in 1SI09, when ministers 
stood before their country, convicted of 
the crime of sending the flower of our 
army ingloriously to perish in the fogs and 
marshes of Walcheren } (Gnat applauses.) 
Gentlemen, 1 know that it has been said, 
that whenever I speak upon a political 
subject, I uniformly travel to Walcheren. 
I plead guilty to the charge. Wheti 
Queen Mary lost the town o/ Calais, 
she it said to. have declared, that when she 
was dead, the name of Calais would be 
found engraven on her heart. Gentle* 
men, the Island of Wakhera will, never 
be erased from the memory of any Eng- 
lishman, who is jealous of his country'* 
reputation, or who feels for the gratuitous) 
distresses and sufferings of our gallant sol- 
diers. (Great applause.) 

Where, Gentlemen, was the thunder of 
the House of Commons when Lord Cas- 
tlereagh stood convicted on his own con- 
fession of the complicated crime of offering 
to barter his patronage' as President of the 
Board of Controul, for a nomination to a 
seat in Parliament ? Gentlemen, the thun- 
der may roll on the outside Of the honour- 
able House — it may faintly murmur with- 
in. But these placemen and pensioner* 
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form a "kind of metallic conductor, which 
diverts the lightning' from the guilty head, 
and draws it innoxious to the ground.— 

(Long and continued applause.) 

Gentlemen, the individuals who are best 
acquainted with the constitution of the 
House of Commons have treated it accor- 
ding to their apprehension of its merits. 
The late Mr. Pitt was once guilty of so 
flagrant a violation of its rules and orders, 
that Mr. Speaker intimated to him that 
the House waited fcr his apology — on 
which Mr. Pitt declared, " that it might 
then wait till dooms-day, for no apology 
would he make." And when my Lord 
Melville stood at the bar of the honourable 
House, and could not deny that he had 
diverted a large sum of money from the 
purposes for which it had been voted, he 
audaciously averred, that " no process 
which the House could devise, should 
wring from his breast the secret of its ap- 
propriation." Gentlemen, I appeal to you, 
and ask you whether these ministers would 
have dared to address such language to 
the House of Commons had they regard- 
ed it as a real representation of the peo- 
ple ? — {Great applause.). 

Gentlemen, the evil of which we com- 
plain has a wider operation than what is 
generally calculated upon : we have all of 
late felt indignation at the wrongs, and 
exultation at the triumph, of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales- — (Loud 
hirst vf applause.) — It is now becoming a 
matter of notoriety, that the sufferings 
which she has already endured were in- 
tended to be to her but the beginning of 
sorrows. The profligate junto, who assi- 
duously endeavour to poison the ear of the 
Prince Regent, taking advantage of the 
unfortunate misunderstanding which ap- 
pears to have alienated him from his con- 
tort, have suggested the idea^that though 
no evidence is to be found of guilt on her 
part^ it is yet practicable to procure, 
without a trial by her peers, a parliamen- 
tary divorce. And when in the discussion 
of this idea they have 'been reminded of 
tht power of the House of Commons, they 
have represented that House as subservient 



to the Court and the ministry— *and have 
quoted as authority for this degrading 
sentiment the conduct of the late House of 
Commons ia the *ase of Lord Castlereagh, 
and its apathy on' (he restitution of the 
Duke of York to fte Commandership in' 
chief. Whether this project will be prose- 
cuted I know not : Whether if it be pro- 
secuted, the present House of Commons 
will acquiesce in it, I know not. But of 
this I am assnred, that if the House of 
Commons be as it ought to be, trie express 
image of the good feelings of the people, 
the illustrious female in question would 
speedily be raised, not only to safety, but 
to honour. (Great applause.) 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patient 
hearing which you have afforded" me. I 
repeat, and that Unaffectedly, my wish, 
that the moving of this question had fallen 
into abler hands.' On the question of Re-* 
form, our minds are naturally directed t# 
a friend, whose name will be held in ho- 
nour in this town, whilst its inhabitants 1 
retain any esteem for talents, or reverence 
for virtue. How well bas that individual 
filled up in his public character the outline 
of a perfect politician, which is drawn by 
the immortal Shakespear. 

" Love thyself last; cherish those hearts 

that wait thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and 

fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy coun- 

try's." 

Gentlemen, I am authorized by Mr. 
Roscoe, (immense applause,) to say, that 
though he is necessarily absent, by reason 
of severe indisposition, his heart is with 
us, he conours in our views, he will coun- 
tenance our petition with his signature. 
Supported then by this high authority, I 
feel the more confidence in formally mov-< 
ing, that the meeting do petition the House 
of Commons, praying for a Parliamentary 
Reform. (Long continued applause-) 

Mr. Casey read the Petition, which was 
carried nearly unanimously. 
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A "-KB is this all, we could not help 
■"sxclaioaing on seeing the first 



draught of the Catholic bill ? Is this 
bill, entitled as it is for " thefwttw 



